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Professor  of  Design  in  Ornament,  Mr.  Charles  Page, 
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Teacher  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  Mrs.  Williams. 

Lectures  on  Art  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Sartain. 


COLLINS,  PRINTER. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


1.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year  of  five  months  each,  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  the  first  Monday 
in  February,  and  ending  with  the  first  Friday  in  February,  and  the 
last  Friday  of  June.  But  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

The  months  of  July  and  August,  and  one  week  at  Christmas,  are 
vacations. 

2.  The  classes  meet  every  day  except  Saturday,  and  the  hours  of 
study  are  from  9  till  2,  with  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  before  12. 

3.  Regular  attendance  is  desired  from  all  the  pupils,  and  a  daily 
record  is  kept  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  each,  and  this  is  open 
to  the  examination  of  parents  or  guardians. 

4.  The  classes  are  called  to  order  punctually  at  9  o’clock,  at 
which  time,  every  pupil  should  be  at  her  seat  ready  to  commence 
her  studies. 

5.  Each  pupil  provides  her  own  paper  and  drawing  materials, 
and  a  portfolio  to  contain  her  work,  which  must  be  deposited  every 
afternoon  in  the  place  provided  for  it. 

6.  No  book,  pattern,  or  model  is  permitted  to  be  removed  from 
the  school. 


Parents  or  guardians  of  pupils  are  invited  to  visit  the  school  while 
it  is  in  session. 


TERMS. 

The  fee  is  twenty  dollars  per  session  of  five  months,  payable  in 
advance.  To  those  entering  after  the  beginning  of  a  session  a  pro 
rata  deduction  is  made. 

Those  desiring  to  enter  the  school  for  only  a  single  branch  of 
study,  as,  for  example,  Geometric  Drawing  and  Linear  Perspective, 
can  do  so  under  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Principal. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  can  obtain  from  the 
Principal  printed  blank  forms  of  application. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

In  the  lively  competition  of  skilled  labor  which  is  now  observable 
in  the  operations  of  Art  manufactures  among  rival  nations,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  community  which  presents  objects  of  utility  the 
most  graceful  in  form  or  the  most  beautifully  adorned,  will  be  the 
most  successful.  Hence,  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  in 
those  countries  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  with  the  view  of 
educating  their  artisans  in  a  knowledge  of  the  harmonies  of  form, 
color,  and  arrangement,  and  thereby  improving  the  taste  and  style 
of  the  diverse  products  of  their  industry. 

And  we  maintain  that  the  practice  of  the  Arts  of  Design  is  one 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  mind  and  hand,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  an  avenue  to  this  tasteful  employment  should  be  open  to  the 
sex  whose  range  of  occupations  has  been  heretofore  so  needlessly 
and  injuriously  circumscribed.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  attractive 
study  and  an  elegant  accomplishment  for  those  whose  present  sta¬ 
tion  in  life  would  appear  to  render  them  secure  from  the  need  of 
ever  deriving  pecuniary  advantage  from  it.  But  experience  ad¬ 
monishes  us  as  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  and  that  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  are  ceaseless. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim,  then,  is  the  systematic  training  of  young  women  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  design,  to 
develop  and  exercise  their  talents  therein,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
the  practical  application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  daily  life,  and 
in  the  tasteful  shaping  and  adornment  of  our  manufactures. 

The  several  branches  of  industry  to  which  the  skill  acquired  in  our 
school  may  be  applied,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  an  attempt 
to  particularize  would  expand  far  beyond  our  limits.  Some  are 
obvious,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  a  direction  in  which  it 
is  not  in  some  way  available  and  useful. 

One  important  way  in  which  a  sound  art  education  may  be  turned 
to  profitable  account,  is  that  of  imparting  instruction.  Here  is  open 
a  broad  field  of  appropriate  and  useful  occupation  to  women. 
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MEANS  OF  SUPPORT. 

The  attempt  has  never  been  made  to  render  the  school  self- 
sustaining,  because  that  involves  the  necessity  of  raising  the  tuition 
fee  to  an  amount  that  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution, 
and  in  some  measure  defeat  its  object.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
that  subscriptions  and  donations  be  obtained  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
current  expenses.  Those  favorably  disposed  towards  the  work  on 
which  we  are  engaged  are  respectfully  invited  to  contribute;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  devise  or  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  the  school, 
the  following  forms  are  inserted  for  guidance: — 


OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

I  do  give  and  bequeath  to  the  “Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 

Women,”  at  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sum  of  — - - , 

etc.  etc. 


OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

I  do  give  and  devise  unto  the  “Philadelphia  School  of  Design 
for  Women,”  at  Philadelphia,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  their  succes¬ 
sors  and  assigns  forever,  all  that  certain — (here  describe  the  real 
estate) — with  the  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  etc.  etc. 


N.  B.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed  a  superfluous  reminder,  to 
say  that  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  approved  April  26th,  1855,  it  is 
made  obligatory  that  such  a  Will  should  be  signed  “at  least  one 
calendar  month  before  the  decease  of  the  testator  or  alienor.” 
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GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  STUDY. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  distinct  branches  of  study,  only 
one  of  which  at  a  time  is  permitted  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
student.  They  are  :  — 

CLASS  A.  Ornament,  with  its  subdivisions  into  sections. 

CLASS  B.  Landscape,  “  “  “ 

CLASS  C.  Human  Figure,  “  “ 

The  course  of  study  is  not  the  same  for  all  the  pupils  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  is  chosen  as  best  adapted  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  each 
individual.  For  example,  there  are  those  whose  object  is  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ornamentation  as  applicable  to 
art-manufactures,  and  to  acquire  skill  of  hand  in  the  production  of 
original  designs  suitable  for  the  embellishment  of  some  line  or  other 
of  these  industries,  and  thus  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood.  And 
of  the  productions  requiring  such  artistic  treatment  there  is  great 
variety  in  textile,  ceramic,  and  other  fabrics,  and  in  coverings  for 
walls  and  floors  of  buildings,  public  and  private. 

The  pupil  having  this  object  in  view  will  enter  Class  A.  First, 
in  Section  i  of  that  class  she  will  be  taught  the  rules  for  producing 
a  number  of  those  geometric  figures  essential  to  know.  Secondly, 
Linear  Perspective,  which  will  enable  her  to  represent  any  of  those 
geometric  patterns  as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye  if  actually  viewed 
on  a  wall,  floor,  or  ceiling. 

She  is  now  prepared  to  commence  the  study  of  Ornament  in 
Section  2,  which  embraces  selected  examples  in  each  of  the  four 
grand  divisions,  and  in  chronological  order,  as  Classic,  or  antique 
(which  subdivides  into  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman).  Then 
Oriental  (which  subdivides  into  Byzantine  and  Saracenic,  with 
Indian  and  Persian  patterns  in  textile  fabrics).  Next,  the  Gothic 
(including  the  perpendicular  style  of  England,  the  flamboyant  of 
Normandy,  and  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  this  medieval 
style.)  Lastly,  Renaissance,  which  is  a  modern  revival  of  antique 
or  classic  forms,  but  not  exempt  from  features  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  gathered  from  characteristics  of  the  middle-age 
methods. 

It  must  be  apparent,  that,  in  acquiring  so  wide  a  range  of  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  science  of  ornamentation,  the  student  must  necessarily 
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gain  at  the  same  time  a  good  general  knovvdedge  of  architectural 
styles  and  details,  because  of  this  ornament,  much  has  survived 
to  the  present  time  associated  with  the  architecture  which  it  was 
employed  to  enrich.  This  branch  of  knowledge,  acquired  inci¬ 
dentally,  will  go  far  towards  qualifying  the  student  for  the  position 
of  architect’s  assistant  in  the  drawing  of  plans  under  direction. 

Thus  far  the  practice  of  the  pupil  has  been  confined  to  the  study 
of  forms  only,  as  expressed  by  outline  or  relieved  by  the  simplest 
light  and  shade,  and  there  yet  remains  to  be  added  the  crowning 
charm  of  COLOR. 

This  is  taught  in  Section  3  on  Color,  when  the  grammar  of 
color,  as  applied  conventionally  and  as  adapted  to  different  styles  of 
decoration,  is  learned. 

Having  now  progressed  through  the  study  of  this  wide  range  of 
examples,  in  all  cases  selected  as  the  best  of  their  kind,  the  pupil 
will  be  exercised  in  the  production  of  original  designs  of  her  own 
invention,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Page,  and,  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles,  will  find  the  knowledge  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  sections  abundantly  useful. 


LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  STUDY  IN  CLASSES  B.  AND  C. 

Those  who  have  not  the  intention  to  practice  the  de¬ 
signing  of  Ornament,  but  desire  to  study  only  what  are 
known  as  the  purely  aesthetic  branches  of  art,  are  not 
expected  (except  of  their  own  choice)  to  pass  through  the 
Geometric  practice  made  preliminary  to  ornamentation, 
but  will  at  once  enter  the  Class  B.  or  C.  according  with  the 
selection  made  of  Landscape  or  Figure-work  (necessarily  be¬ 
ginning,  however,  in  either  class,  with  perspective). 

In  the  last  of  these  classes  the  studies  of  the  beauties  of  Antique 
Sculpture — of  which  the  Institution  possesses  a  very  fine  collection — 
will  form  an  important  element,  in  connection  with  the  drawing  of 
draperies,  etc. 
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The  plan  of  instruction  in  both  these  classes  will  be  in  an  order 
of  progression  the  reverse  of  that  usually  pursued.  The  method 
will  be  to  begin  with  generalizations,  and  afterwards  proceed  by 
gradual  stages  to  the  practice  in  details.  Beginning  with  the  broad 
principles  of  pictorial  construction,  as  Composition,  then  to 
secondary  groupings,  next  single  objects  carefully  finished.  This 
method  is  in  every  respect  the  best,  is  more  encouraging  to  the 
pupil,  imparts  a  more  intelligent  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  from  the  outset,  and  enables  the  student  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  path  she  is  travelling,  in  place  of  blindly  groping  her  way 
through  tiresome  minutiae  at  the  very  threshold,  seldom  reaching  or 
even  obtaining  the  faintest  idea  of  those  grand  principles  of  con¬ 
struction  and  distribution  of  masses  observable  in  the  finest  works 
of  the  great  masters. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  form,  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  feelingly  representing  it  in  mono¬ 
chrome,  then ,  and  not  before,  should  she  pass  to  the  study  of  Color 
and  its  laws. 

Section  4,  in  the  Classes  B  and  C,  is  appropriated  to  the  science 
called  Chiaro-oscuro,  that  is,  the  broad  distribution  of  the  large 
masses  of  light  and  dark  in  a  picture,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  light  and  shadow  appertaining  to  every  visible  individual 
object. 

Section  5  in  both  of  these  classes  is  devoted  to  the  Science  of 
Color — the  relation  of  different  colors  to  each  other — the  results  of 
combinations  of  the  primitives  and  secondaries  with  each  other, 
and  of  transparent  and  opaque  pigments.  Lastly,  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  color  to  landscape,  or  to  figure  subjects. 


PAINTING  CLASS. 

A  supplementary  class  will  be  formed  of  those  who  desire  it,  for 
the  practice  of  painting  in  oil  under  a  competent  Professor,  three 
afternoons  in  the  week.  But  it  is  expected  that  the  members  of  it 
will  have  been  properly  prepared,  by  having  gone  regularly  through 
the  progressive  studies  of  the  five  preparatory  sections.  A  fee  of 
$20  the  term  will  be  charged  for  membership  in  this  class. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  STUDIES. 

The  following  synopsis  displays  the  regular  systematic  order  of 
studies  in  all  three  of  the  Classes.  They  are  so  arranged  that  each 
step  of  progress  is  the  natural  antecedent  of  that  which  follows, 
giving  the  student  a  secure  foothold  for  the  next  advance,  and 
rendering  her  studies  easy  and  attractive. 

CLASS  A.  ORNAMENTATION. 

Section  i.  a.  Elementary  geometric  figures. 
b.  Linear  Perspective. 

Section  2.  Classic  (or  Antique)  Ornament. 

a.  Egyptian. 

b.  Greek. 

c.  Roman. 

Oriental. 

a.  Byzantine. 

b.  Saracenic. 

c.  Indian  and  Persian  (for  shawls  and  car¬ 

pets). 

Gothic. 

a.  Perpendicular  (English). 

b.  Flamboyant  (of  Normandy). 

c.  The  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of 

Gothic. 

Renaissance. 

a.  Italian. 

b.  English  (Elizabethan). 

c.  French  (and  its  decline  into  Rococo). 

Section  3.  Color,  as  applied  conventionally  to  different 
styles.  Illuminating,  etc.  etc. 


CLASS  B.  LANDSCAPE. 


CLASS 


Section  i. 
Section  2. 

Section  3. 
Section  4. 
Section  5. 
Section  6. 


Perspective  (illustrated). 

Composition  (illustrated  by  examples  from 
Claude,  Turner,  Rubens,  and  other  masters.) 
Secondary  Groupings. 

Individual  trees,  plants,  etc. 

Chiara  scura. 

Color  (as  applied  to  landscape). 


1  FIGURE  SUBJECTS. 

Section  x.  Perspective. 

Section  2.  Composition  (illustrated  by  examples  from 
Rafaelle,  West,  Allston,  and  other  masters). 
Section  3.  Grouping  (contrast  and  harmony). 

Section  4.  Single  Figures  (including  the  study  of  an¬ 
tique  statuary,  draperies,  etc.  etc.). 
Section  5.  Chiara  scura. 

Section  6.  Color. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  CASTS  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE. 

MAIN  GALLERY,  THIRD  FLOOR. 

1.  The  Dying  Gladiator  (erroneously  so  called). 

This  statue  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  very  finest  in  the 
world — most  remarkable  for  truth  and  simplicity.  The  original 
marble  is  at  Rome,  in  the  Capitol,  where  it  was  placed  by  Pope 
Clement  XII.,  previous  to  which  it  had  been  at  the  Villa  Ludo- 
visi.  It  was  discovered  at  Ponti  d’Anzo,  in  the  year  1770,  by 
Cardinal  Albani.  It  is  now  considered  to  represent  a  Gaul 
mortally  wounded  on  the  battle-field,  which  is  strewn  with  in¬ 
struments  of  warfare.  The  false  name  will  no  doubt  always 
attach  to  it,  and  Byron’s  immortal  stanza  describing  it  under 
that  appellation  will  also  remain  an  enduring  association. 

“  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  droop’d  head  sinks  gradually  low — 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops  ebbing  flow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail’d 
The  wretch  who  won.” — Byron. 

2.  Boy  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot. 

The  original  of  this  very  beautiful  statue  is  of  bronze,  and 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  There  is  an  antique 
duplicate  of  it  in  bronze,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
and  an  antique  copy  in  marble,  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  at  Florence. 

3.  Jason  (usually  called  Cincinnatus). 

The  original  is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  is  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  was  for  some  time  in  the  apartments  at  Versailles,  previous 
to  which  it  was  at  the  Villa  Montalto,  or  Negroni.  The  left 
arm,  the  hand,  and  part  of  the  right  leg  are  modern.  The 
ploughshare,  feet,  sandal,  and  all  that  belong  to  the  plinth  are 
antique. 

In  order  to  calm  the  suspicious  inquietude  of  his  uncle  Peleus, 


King  of  Thessaly,  this  warrior  led  a  rural  life,  and  was  culti¬ 
vating  his  fields  when  a  messenger  from  the  king  came  to  invite 
him  to  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Neptune.  Jason  has  just  left  his 
occupation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  ploughshare  at  his  feet; 
he  is  in  the  attitude  of  tying  his  sandal  on  his  right  foot,  but 
we  see  that  he  is  listening  to  the  messenger.  One  can  readily 
surmise  that  the  other  foot  is  to  remain  bare,  and  that  the  hero 
will  show  in  his  person,  to  Peleus,  the  mail  with  one  sandal 
announced  by  the  oracle  as  his  murderer.  Thus  the  figure, 
although  alone,  has  all  the  charm  of  a  group,  and  recalls  to 
the  mind  an  entire  history. 

4.  The  Fighting  Gladiator. 

The  author  of  this  well-known  statue  was  Agasias,  a  sculptor 
of  Ephesus,  the  son  of  Dositheus.  He  probably  flourished 
about  450  B.  C.  The  original  statue,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
found  among  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  at 
Capo  d’Anzo,  the  Ancient  Antium.  It  represents  one  of  those 
Gladiators  who  fought  upon  the  Arena  for  the  amusement  of 
the  Romans.  It  has  been  remarked,  that,  “from  the  attitude  of 
the  figure,  it  is  clear  that  the  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator, 
but  a  warrior  contending  with  a  mounted  combatant.” 

5.  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Twin  brothers,  sons  of  Leda,  wife  of  Trendarus,  King  of 
Sparta.  The  brothers  cleared  the  Hellespont  and  neighboring 
seas  from  pirates ;  hence  their  memory  was  afterwards  venerated 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  promoters  of  navigation. 

6.  Venus  Victrix  (commonly  called  Venus  of  Milo). 

The  original  of  this  unrivalled  statue  is  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  It  was  discovered  in  1822  on  the  island  of 
Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  and  is  unsurpassed  among  all  the 
great  works  of  antiquity  for  grandeur  of  style  united  with 
utmost  beauty  and  delicacy  of  form.  In  character  it  resembles 
the  manner  of  Phidias,  but  it  has  been  attributed  to  Scopas, 
although  not  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

7.  Laocoon  and  his  Sons. 

This  group  is  the  joint  production  of  three  famous  Rhodian 
sculptors  of  ancient  Greece,  Agasander,  Polydorus,  and  Stheno- 
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dorus.  It  is  now  in  the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican  along  with 
the  most  famous  of  the  statues  of  Apollo.  Laocoon,  Priest  of 
Apollo,  was  commissioned  by  the  Trojans  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  Neptune  to  render  him  propitious  to  their  cause.  During 
the  sacrifice  two  serpents  issued  from  the  sea  and  attacked 
Laocoon’s  two  sons  who  stood  near  the  altar.  The  father 
immediately  attempted  to  defend  them,  but  the  serpents  falling 
upon  him  also,  crushed  him  in  their  complicated  folds  till  he 
expired  in  the  greatest  agony.  This  group  is  the  most  powerful 
in  expression  amongst  all  the  antique  works  of  art.  It  was 
found  in  the  palace  of  Titus  at  Rome,  on  the  side  of  the  Esque- 
line  hill,  in  1506.  Pope  Julius  II.  purchased  it  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  ground  where  it  was  discovered,  by  the  payment 
of  a  pension  to  him  and  his  family. 

8.  The  Townley  Venus. 

The  original  of  this  beautiful  figure  adorns  the  British 
Museum.  It  derives  its  distinguishing  name  from  its  former 
owner,  whose  entire  collection  of  antique  marbles  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  British  Government  as  a  nucleus  of  a  national 
museum  of  ancient  sculpture.  It  was  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Claudius  in  1776. 

9.  Antinous  of  the  Capitol. 

Antinous  was  a  beautiful  youth  for  whom  the  Roman  Emperor 
Hadrian  entertained  a  strong  affection,  and  many  sculptors 
were  employed  to  make  statues  of  him,  sometimes  as  Apollo, 
but  more  frequently  simple  portrait  statues,  like  the  one  before 
us.  The  grace  and  modelling  of  this  figure  are  such  that  it 
can  only  be  praised  in  superlatives ;  it  is  not  only  beautiful, 
but  beauty  itself,  “Elysian  beauty,  melancholy  grace.”  After 
having  belonged  to  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  it  was  removed  to  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  where 
it  now  remains. 

10.  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  father  of  HCsculapius.  When 
Apollo  was  grown  up,  he  went  to  Pytho  or  Delphi,  where  he 
killed  the  enormous  serpent  Python,  which  infested  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  He  here  built  a  magnificent  temple,  and 
Delphi  became  celebrated  for  its  Oracle.  The  original  is  in 
the  Belvidere  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  distin- 
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guishing  title.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Grecian  sculptor,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  statues  of  antiquity.  It  was  found  in 
the  palace  of  Nero,  at  Antium,  not  far  from  Rome. 

11.  Venus  de  Medici;  or,  Venus  Aphrodite. 

She  was  the  Goddess  of  Beauty,  Mother  of  Love,  Mistress  of 
the  Graces  and  of  Pleasures.  The  original  is  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  of 
antique  sculpture,  and  all  critics  admire  its  loveliness.  In  the 
16th  century  it  adorned  the  Villa  Medici,  at  Rome,  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Cardinal  Ferdinando  de  Medici,  and 
was  transferred  to  Florence  in  1680.  This  statue  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s  Villa  near  Tivoli,  and  is  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  Cleomenes  who  flourished  about  200 
years  before  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  plinth,  in  Greek  characters,  when  translated,  reads 
thus:  “Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  the  son”  (or  disciple)  “cf 
Apollodorus,  made  this.”  He  was  the  father  of  that  other 
Cleomenes  who  sculptured  the  Mercury,  miscalled  Gerrnanicus. 

12.  The  Knife-Grinder;  or,  Listening  Slave. 

'This  is  one  of  the  famous  marble  sculptures  in  the  Tribune 
gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

13.  A  Suppliant  Youth. 

14.  The  Boxers.  This  is  one  of  the  famous  five  marbles  of  the 

Tribune  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 

15.  Bust  of  a  Captive  Gaul. 

16.  “  “  Clyte. 

This  remarkably  beautiful  bust  (sometimes  called  by  other 
names,  as  Venus,  Isis,  etc.)  is  one  of  the  Townley  collection 
purchased  by  the  British  government,  and  new  a  valued  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Museum. 

17.  Bust  of  Minerva. 

18.  “  “  Cupid,  commonly  called  “the  Genius  of  the  Vatican.” 

19.  “  “  Young  Faun. 

20.  “  “  Faustina. 

21.  “  “  Flora.  The  original  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Rome. 

22.  “  “  a  Greek. 
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24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3° 

3r 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

39 

40 
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42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49. 

5°- 

5  r- 

52- 

53- 

54- 
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Bust  of  Minerva. 

“  “  Apollo. 

“  “  Pollux. 

A  portion  of  the  Phidian  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Bust  of  a  person  unknown. 

“  “  Demosthenes. 

“  “  Epicurus. 

“  “  Early  Greek  Workmanship. 

“  “  Atys. 

“  “  Belvidere  Apollo. 

“  “  Bacchus. 

“  “  Caracalla. 

“  “  a  Greek. 

“  “  Hercules  Farnese. 

38.  Feet  of  the  Farnese  Hercules. 

Bust  of  Nero. 

“  “  Jupiter. 

“  “  Phidian  Jupiter  (colossal). 

This  is  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  of  all  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  representing  the  image  of  the  master  of  gods  and  men. 
Serenity,  mildness,  and  majesty  are  imprinted  on  the  features 
of  this  incomparable  head,  and  perfectly  express  the  idea  of 
the  epithet  mansuetus ,  which  the  ancients  applied  to  Jupiter. 
This  bust,  of  the  marble  of  Luni,  is  in  the  Vatican  Museum, 
where  Pius  VI.  placed  it.  It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  La 
Colonia  Otriculana,  now  called  Otricoli,  seventeen  leagues  from 
Rome,  on  the  Flaminian  Road. 

Bust  of  a  Greek  Poet. 

“  “  Periander. 

“  “a  Greek. 

“  “  Laughing  Faun. 

“  “a.  Roman  Emperor. 

“  “  Homer. 

“  “  Julius  Caesar. 

“  “  Minerva. 

“  “  Bacchus  (colossal). 

“  “a  Greek. 

“  “a  Greek. 

“  “  Pericles. 

“  “  Jupiter  Serapis. 


55- 

Bust  of  a  Greek. 

56- 

(  ( 

“  Dione. 

57- 

6  i 

“  Hischines. 

58. 

(C 

“  Bacchus. 

59- 

a 

“  Juno. 

60. 

a 

“  Venus  Milo. 

61. 

( ( 

“  Augustus  Cmsar. 

This  excellent  bust,  the  best  and  most  perfect  of  those  that 
trace  the  features  of  this  prince,  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Bevilaquo  family,  at  Verona. 
It  is  now  at  Vienna. 

62.  Bust  of  Ajax. 

This  superb  work  was  one  of  the  Townley  collection,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  of  England.  It  is  probably  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  example  of  antique  sculpture. 

63.  Bust  of  Bacchus  (colossal). 

64.  “  “  Young  Hercules. 

65.  “  “  Hippocrates. 

66.  “  “  Sophocles. 

67.  “  “  Bacchus. 

68.  “  “  Otacilia. 

6g.  “  “  Hadrian. 

70.  “  “  Septimus  Severus. 

71.  Mask  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Moses. 

72  to  77.  Arms  and  Legs. 

78  to  98.  Masks  (duplicates  not  enumerated). 

99  to  1 21.  Hands  in  the  Glass  Case. 

122  to  148.  Other  Hands  and  Arms. 

149  to  1 81.  Legs  and  Feet. 

182  to  236.  Casts  of  portions  of  the  Face,  Ears,  etc. 

237.  Head  of  the  Horse  of  Night  after  Phidias,  from  the  Parthenon. 
238  to  330.  Casts  of  Leaf-clusters,  Fruit,  etc.  (including  several 
duplicates). 


CASTS  IN  PLASTER  FROM  EXAMPLES  OF  ORNAMENT. 

Antique. 

331.  Panel,  with  Swan. 

332.  Griffin. 

333.  Centre  Rosette,  from  Trajan’s  Scroll. 
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334- 

335- 

336- 

337- 

338- 

339- 
340. 


341- 

342. 

343- 

344- 

345- 


346. 

347- 

348- 

349- 
35°- 
351- 


352- 

353- 

354- 

355- 


356- 

357- 
358. 
359- 
36°. 


Leaf  Moulding,  Temple  of  Mars. 

Enriched  Moulding,  Upper  Cornice,  Trajan’s  Pillar. 

Piece  of  Trajan’s  Scroll. 

Rosette. 

Foliage. 

6  6 

Large  Frieze,  Trajan  Forum. 

Byzantine. 

Panel,  from  Bonn. 

Piece  of  Architrave,  from  St.  Denis. 

Iron  Scroll  Work,  Notre  Dame. 

6  6  6  6  6  6 

Capital  of  a  Column. 

Saracenic. 

Panel,  from  the  Alhambra. 

66  66  66 

Gothic. 

Capital,  Stone  Church,  Kent. 

“  Temple  Church. 

Mounding  Boss,  St.  Stephen’s,  Westminster. 

Spandrel,  Stone  Church,  Kent. 

Renaissance. 

Sculptured  Architrave,  from  the  Gate  of  Baptistery,  Florence. 

(Bird  portion). 

“  “  (Egg-Plant  and  Pomegranate  portions). 

“  “  (Eagle  portion). 

“  “  (Squirrel  portion). 

Panel  from  the  same  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  By  Lorenzo 

Ghiberti. 

Panel  from  Venetian  Marbles.  By  Tullio  Lombardi,  1500. 
Panel  from  the  Martinengo  Tomb,  Brescia,  1530. 

Panel  from  Notre  Dame  (Louis  XV.). 

Pilasters  from  Louis  XII. ’s  Tomb  at  St.  Denis,  1520. 

Pilaster  from  the  Madeleine,  from  the  Bronze  of  Triquette. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  examples  for  study  in  the  flat — that  is,  paintings, 
prints,  and  drawings — possessed  by  the  school,  is  not  attempted, 
since  they  number  by  thousands. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  BELONGING  TO  THE  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 

i,  2.  The  Alhambra.  By  Owen  Jones.  2  vols. 

3.  Arabian  Art  and  Architecture.  By  Jules  Bourgoin. 

4.  Chinese  Ornament.  By  Owen  Jones. 

5.  Specimens  of  Ornamental  Metal  Work.  By  Digby  Wyatt. 

6.  Examples  of  Ornament.  By  Joseph  Gundall. 

7.  Ornamental  Art.  By  Robert  Newbery. 

8.  Analysis  of  Ornament.  By  R.  N.  Wornum. 

9.  Grammar  of  Ornament.  By  Owen  Jones. 

10.  Art  as  applied  to  Industry. 

11.  The  Art  of  Decorative  Design. 

12-17.  Color  Decoration.  By  M.  A.  Rosinet.  5  folios,  and  3 
in  paper  covers. 

18.  Specimens  of  Tile  Pavements.  By  Henry  Shaw,  F.R.S. 

19.  Primer  of  Illumination.  By  F.  Delamotte. 

20.  Art  of  Illuminating.  By  Timms  and  Wyatt. 

21-25.  Industrial  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Wyatt.  5 
vols. 

26.  Book  of  Art  as  applied  to  the  new  House  of  Parliament.  By 

F.  Knight  Hunt. 

27.  Dictionary  of  Technicalities  in  Art.  By  Fairholt. 

28.  Plant  Forms.  By  F.  Edward  Hulme. 

29.  Floriated  Ornament.  By  A.  W.  Pugin. 

30-36.  Journal  of  Design.  7  vols. 

37.  Fine  Art.  By  Digby  Wyatt. 

38.  Edwards  on  Fine  Art. 

39-42.  The  Workshop.  4  vols. 

43.  Glass  Making  in  all  Ages.  By  Sauzay. 

44.  Gilroy  on  Weaving. 

45.  Dying  and  Calico  Printing. 

46.  Parnall  on  Calico  Printing. 

47.  Philadelphia  Manufactures.  By  E.  T.  Freedley. 

48.  Chinese  Architecture.  By  P.  Decker. 

49.  British  Architecture.  By  A.  Swan. 

50.  51.  Gothic  Architecture.  By  Brandon.  2  vols. 

52.  Tudor  Architecture.  By  Hunt. 
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53.  Designs  for  Lodges  and  Garden  Houses.  By  Hunt. 

54,  55.  Monumental  Architecture.  By  Winkelmann.  2  vols. 

56.  Pennsylvania  Architecture.  By  Burrows. 

57.  History  of  Architecture.  By  L.  C.  Tuthill. 

58.  Egypt  3000  years  ago.  By  Lanoye. 

59.  Wonders  of  Pompeii.  By  Marc  Monnier. 

60.  Italian  Scenery,  Costumes,  etc.  By  P.  van  Lerberyhi. 

61.  Picturesque  Groups  adapted  to  Landscape.  By  W.  H.  Payne. 

62.  Barnard’s  Drawing  from  Nature. 

63.  Views  in  the  United  States. 

64.  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Cole. 

65.  A  Series  of  Views  in  Great  Britain.  By  Wm.  Byne. 

66.  Alkens’  Scrap-Book. 

67.  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants.  By  E.  J.  Lowe. 

68.  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Birds.  By  George  Brookshaw. 

69.  My  Garden.  By  Alfred  Smee. 

70-75.  British  Florist.  6  vols. 

76.  Gray’s  Manual  of  Botany. 

77,  78.  Thesavros  Herbariarial.  2  vols. 

79.  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

80.  Da  Vinci  on  Painting. 

81.  Epochs  of  Painting.  By  Wornum. 

82.  European  Art.  By  Louis  Viardot. 

83.  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  J.  G.  Robinson, 

F.S.A. 

84.  Thorwaldsen  and  his  Works. 

85.  86.  The  Elgin  Marbles.  2  vols. 

87.  History  of  Art  among  the  Ancient  Greeks.  By  J.  Winkel¬ 

mann. 

88,  89.  Costumes  of  the  Ancients.  By  Thos.  Hope.  2  vols. 

90.  Character  and  Costume  in  Turkey  and  Italy.  By  T.  Allom. 

91.  Grey’s  Anatomy. 

92.  Hay  on  Proportion. 

93.  Hay  on  the  Human  Head. 

94.  Dictionary  des  Artistes. 

95.  The  Camera  and  the  Pencil.  By  M.  A.  Root. 

96.  Zoological  Science.  By  A.  M.  Redfield. 

97.  Dadd  on  the  Horse. 

98.  Wonders  of  Optics.  By  F.  Marion. 

99.  Industrial  Employment  of  Women.  By  J.  D.  Milne. 

100.  Woman’s  Work  and  Woman’s  Culture.  By  Josephine  Butler. 
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ioi.  The  Future  of  America.  By  Alex.  Crummell. 
to2.  Bilder  Gallerie,  Zum  Conversations  Lexicon. 

103.  Agricultural  Report,  1868. 

104.  Legislative  Record. 

105.  Coal  Tar  Colors.  By  Dussauce. 

106.  Franciscus  Junius  von  der  Mahlerey  der  Alten. 

107.  Nachrichten  von  Kuenstlern  und  Kunstsachen. 

108.  Goethe’s  Propylaen. 

109.  Die  Bilderwerke  von  Hermann  Hettner. 
no.  Shule  des  Zeichners  von  Oskar  Mothes. 

hi.  Verzeichniss  der  Kupferstecher  und  ihrer  Werke. 


